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ing their united forces they met with such resistance from the brave Bel-
gians that they gave way, and finally decided to go to Italy. They again
divided, perhaps for convenience in obtaining supplies, into two hosts. The
Cimbrians, with the Helvetian Tigurini, who seem only recently to have
joined them, went back to Noricum in order to enter Italy at the same point
as before. The Teutones witii the Ambrones, probably a Celtic people, pro-
ceeded towards the Rhone, in order to go from thence over the western Alps.
In the summer of 102 the Teutones crossed the Rhone and proceeded
down the left bank to meet the army of Marius, which was encamped in a
strong position at the junction of the Isere and the Rhone and was well pro-
visioned. Here he was barring both the highroads which at that time led
to Italy, the route over the Little St. Bernard, and the route along the coast.
The barbarians encamped in countless numbers on the wide plain in front
of Marius' camp and challenged him to battle. He, however, following
the plan of remaining strictly on the defensive, stayed quietly in camp and
let them spend their strength in daily attempts to storm the Roman fortifica-
tions. In vain ; their impetuosity was wrecked by the arts of war as prac-
tised by the Romans and by the prudence of Marius. At last they drew off
in the direction of the south, in order to march into Italy by the road along
the coast. They were six days marching past the Roman camp in enormous
crowds with numberless heavily-laden carts. The Romans from their walls
jeered at them as they passed, asking if they had no commands for
their wives. When the procession had gone by, Marius followed with his
force, and camped always close beside them, but behind strong entrench-
ments and in favourable positions, so that he was protected against night
surprises and could not be forced into an engagement against his will. In
this way they travelled until they came to Aqua Sexto (now Abe m
Provence) ; from here it was only a little way to the Alps, and Marius was
compelled to consider the question of a decisive battle. He pitched his
camp at a place where there was no spring of water, and when his soldiers
grumbled and asked him where they could get it, he pointed downwards to
the river Canus (now the Arc) which flowed near the enemy's camp. They
demanded that he should at once lead them against the enemy, whilst they
had still blood to spend. He answered coolly : "-First we must fortify the
camp."
Whilst the soldiers were fortifying the camp Marius sent his camp-fol-
lowers to the river to fetch water. For their defence they carried hatchets
and axes, swords and lances. Soon a scuffle arose on tie banks with the
roving bands of the Ambrones who, separated from the Teutones, covered
the rear of the whole army on the march. As new combatants constantly
hurried to the assistance of both sides, the Ambrones at last played their
full strength, thirty thousand men, and Marius was no longer able to restrain
his men. In crossing the river, the Ambrones fell into disorder and the
Romans, in a rush down from the heights attacked them in the rear with
such force, that having suffered great loss, they fled back to their camp and
barricade of wagons. Here the fight was renewed after a strange fashion,
for the wives of the Ambrones, armed with swords and hatchets, rushed with
wild cries to meet them as they fled, forcing them Lack towards the enemy,
and those who saw that all was lost, fell into a frenzy and threw themselves
into the midst of the combat, letting themselves be cut and hacked to pieces.
The Romans felt encouraged by this victory, but dared not give them-
selves over to the joy of triumph, for by far the greater number of the
enemy had not yet been engaged. The great plain was still covered with